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02:52 

I: Speaking of your father, what were your thoughts that day when you were 
racing around the island with your mother and you had no idea what was going 
on with him. 


JA: You know, I wasn't afraid. I don't know why. People say, 'well weren't you 
afraid?’ Maybe a 12 year old doesn't, when they don't know what's really 
happening and how dangerous it can be. I'm sure my mother was. And I have to 
tell you, it wasn't until I saw the movie Pearl Harbor, that recent one, with, well 
you know who it is, Ben Affleck yeah, thank you, when they were out in the 
convertible that morning and they were being strafed, that night I just could not 
sleep, I kept running that through my mind because it was just the same as what 
we went through, being strafed when we were in the car, and I thought, oh my 
goodness, how brave my mother was. I never realized it till then, how brave she 
was. I didn't know enough to be brave or scared. It just took me a while. 


03:58 
I: Could you tell me the story of when you first saw your father, after the 
attacks? 


JA: I don't remember that much about seeing him, other than that I saw him, my 
mother hugged him, I kissed him, and he went back to work. We were just- Oh 
there was one thing about him, and to this day I swear it's true, cause I saw it, he 
had salt pepper hair, and when we saw him 10 days later, it was almost all white, 
and I know that the pressure and the tension he was under had a lot to do with 
that, and I've heard stories that it's true and I've heard stories that it isn't true, 
and I know it's true, I saw it. Cause he was down at the hangars. He did tell us 
later that he did see one of his pilots trying to get one of the planes out blown 
up, and his body parts went everywhere, and he said that was embedded in his 
mind, and if the last thing he did, he was gonna get every Jap he could, because 
he was just, that was one of his driving forces, was to payback for that, that he 
saw of one of his friends, so that was awfully hard for him. He was operations 
officer and chief of staff at Kaneohe, and operations officer, he was in charge of 
Patrol Wing 1, which was the squadrons there. 


05:29 
I: Did you...There's some pretty loud motorcycles here in San Diego apparently. 
And, if you could tell the story again about your father's white hair, turning... 


JA: Oh no. Are you sure? 
I: I am. So, when you see your father, he, he was... 


JA: Yeah, when we left, his hair was kinda salt and pepper, not too much salt, 
mostly pepper, and when we saw him 10 days later, it was almost all white. It 
wasn't real white like an elderly person gets, but you could see a tremendous 
amount of white in it, it was very, very heavily...and I'm sure it was from the, as I 
say, from the tension and the pressure that he was under, and not knowing what 
was gonna happen, if the Japanese were gonna come back when he was down 
there, and he saw all of this in front of him. 


06:35 
I: You never worried for him when you were- 


JA: Oh yes, oh yes. We didn't know, as I say, for 10 days if he was dead or alive, 
and we just, we did not know, and of course it worried us. He was kinda dear to 
us. 


I: Were you sad to leave Hawaii? 


JA: I was, yeah. I would have liked to have stayed. However, 1947 I had a 
chance to go back, my father was ordered to Ford Island in '46, let me stay 
behind in high school to graduate with my classmates, and then I flew out and I 
was there that following summer until he got his orders, and I loved it. I don't 
know how anybody can't love Hawaii, it's just gorgeous. It's just something in 
the air. It's there. 


07:26 
I: What's the most vivid memory that you have of December 7"? 


JA: Well, I guess there's a lot of them, but actually it was probably my first, when 
I saw that pilot. I can still see him looking down at me. That's very much 
implanted in my mind. And of course, when I learned later through life what was 
actually really going on, as time went on, it was even more, not frightening, but 
ooh I wish I had had a gun and been able to shoot it. Of course, I don't know if 
that would have done any good either, but it would have been nice. 


Pause for sound 

09:09 

I; Have you been back to the memorial? 

JA: Are you speaking of the Arizona memorial? 


I: Yes I am. 


JA: In 1947, when I lived on Ford Island, I was only a couple of quarters away 
from where the Arizona went down, and I could walk over and see the Arizona 
under the water. That was before the memorial. Since, I have only been back 
since then once, unfortunately. That was for the 65" reunion for the Pearl 
Harbor survivors. I did not have the opportunity to go on the Arizona, I had 
other commitments and other things I had to get done, so I have not been on the 
Arizona memorial, which I would love to do. 


Pause for sound 


11:45 
I: Did you see any planes actually go down on December 7"? 


JA: No, I did not. I just saw them, coming in over us, and the ones that strafed 
us. After that I was in Kahaluu, where you couldn't see anything of the action 
that was going on. 


I: Do you remember the maid's name? 


JA: I think it was...oh I'd have to look it up. Shimitzi or something like that, 
Shimitzu or something like that. But I'm not sure, but it sounded like that. 


I; When you went back to the Arizona mem- to the Arizona, in the late 40's, when 
the war was still on- 


JA: No this was '47. 
I: Just ended, excuse me. '47, just after the war ended, when you looked at 
where that battleship lay, what thoughts went through your mind, do you 


remember? 


JA: It was very sad. It was very sad, knowing that there were so many entombed 
in there, and you could see, of course, see the oil that was still seeping up. 


I: I have to stop you, there was somebody out there- 
JA: Somebody honked. 


13:13 
I: Could we do that again? What thoughts did you have when you looked- 


JA: I think her name was Shimitzu, that sounds, I'm not sure, don't quote me, but 
that sounds a lot like it. Now say that again, sir. 


I; When you were there in 1947 and saw where the Arizona, what were you 
thinking, what thoughts went through your mind? 


JA: Well, it was very solemn for me, cause I would just stand there and stare at it 


because it was so hard to understand and realize that all these men were buried, 
entombed, in it, and it just was very sad, because it just, it's a memorial. It 
wasn't a memorial then, but to me, it was their gravesite, and it was just 
something in awe, and tragic because, when I looked at it, I just hated the Japs 
more, but it's- I was young, so I can't really tell you too much more than that. 
But it was very sacred to me. 


14:29 
I: What do you think that day, what do you think that day has come to mean to 
America today? 


JA: Oh boy. I think a lot of people have forgotten, to be honest with you. But 
those that remember, there fighting words, there words to keep ready, always to 
have a readiness, and hopefully we always will. I don't know, because there's a 
lot of Americans who, you say Pearl and December 7, 1941, and they don't know 
what you're talking about. It's been removed from a lot of the history books, and 
it's sad, very sad. 


15:17 
I: There's a lot of people that go out to that memorial every year, about a million 
and a half, to pay respects and... 


JA: That's wonderful. And the more you can spread the word, the better. 


I: The, what would you want to say to those people as someone who lived 
through the day, albeit young, but still lived through it, what would you want 
them to take away from their experience there? 


JA: That we live in the greatest nation in this world, and they have every right to 
be proud of the United States, and they ought to be grateful they live here, 
because I don't know of any other country that could do what we did. And I 
firmly believe that. I'll wave that flag any day. 


16:16 
I: Is there anything I haven't asked you that you think is important about your 
experience and that day? 


JA: Well, I don't know if it's important, but I heard Ranger Rick mentioning the 
plane that was shot down. There was a Japanese plane shot down, and, if I get it 
wrong let me know, I think the pilot's name was Ayida Fusada (right, okay, good, 
thank you) and it hit with such impact that the engine and machine gun rolled 
across the street into the lawn of the BOQ. The BOQ was caddy-corners, I said, 
across from our quarters, because that's where we went during the raid, and 
when it landed in the BOQ lawn, the machine gun flew off and rolled into our 
front yard. It had to be a tremendous impact because it really rolled. It came up 
to the corner of our house and actually nicked it a little bit, and that happened in 
the 2™ attack, the final attack, there were 2 main attacks, and we were off-base 
at the time, I was not there when that occurred. When I got back, I noticed the 


machine gun sitting in our front lawn, and I went out and took a screw off of it, 
and I have that screw today. I wish I had more pieces, I wish I'd been more 
gluttony about it, but I didn't realize what I was, what I had in front of me, and if 
you look at the screw you'll see American numbers on it, which impressed me 
and I knew about scrap metal, so the Japanese attacked us with our scrap metal. 


Pause 


18:18 
I: How did living through Pearl Harbor change you? 


JA: I don't think it changed me too much because I'd always lived on Naval 
bases, I've always lived on Naval air stations, I've always been used to airplanes, 
I've always been used to taking orders and never questioning them. So, golly, I 
have senioritis, what did you say? 


I: Did Pearl Harbor change you? 


JA: I think it made me grow up a little bit, because I had a lot more responsibility 
that was thrown on me that I was not, had never done much of. We'd lived in 
quarters, my father had always been the commanding officer. We had servants, 
so I started doing laundry, ironing, cooking, everything, and I had to, and I did 
not mind, it seemed to come easy, so I had some good training somewhere along 
the line. It, the war was very serious to me, and when we left Hawaii, my father 
got orders to Millington, Tennessee and we were there for a few years, and then 
he got his carrier, and when he got his carrier we went back to Coronado. And I 
was in high school there, and I did have one experience there that I really 
enjoyed, I went to the USO, I wanted to know if I could do anything, and I was 
only 16, or 15, no 14, I was younger, 14, 15, and, cause the war wasn't over yet, 
and they said, 'well we have a place for you.' This was in Coronado, and they put 
me down at the Hotel Dell at the, jerking sodas and making sundaes at the soda 
fountain area they had by the pool. And I think it was 3 times a week they 
opened the pool to all the sailors, enlisted men, at North Island, free, everything 
was free. So the sailors would come over and swim in this beautiful pool in this 
beautiful setting, and I jerked sodas, and they said, ‘well, your compensation is 
you can eat all the ice cream you want.' Well, I tell you, after 2 hours of you're 
up to your elbows in ice cream and sticky stuff, you didn't even want to taste it, 
so I never got paid. Well, I wasn't expecting to anyway, it was volunteer. But I 
enjoyed that very much, it was very, it was lot's of fun, and...those guys were 
great, they were really great, and you'd keep thinking, ‘how many of them are 
gonna be here when the war's over?’ You know, you just gotta love em all. 


21:15 

I: Before the interview, you were talking about Pearl Harbor and what it's come 
to mean, but it was much bigger than Pearl Harbor, what happened that day, 
December 7", could you talk a little bit about that? 


JA: Well, when people say they were at Pearl Harbor, they don't mean, it's a 


generic word really, it's not just Pearl Harbor, it was Bellows, it was Kaneohe, it 
was Hiccomb Field, it was Scoffield Barracks, and I'm leaving one out and I can't 
think of it right now, an Army one. But, it was everywhere, you know, on the 
island, where there were military facilities. And so when people say, ‘oh, you 
were at Pearl Harbor,' well, I wasn't at Pearl Harbor, but I was at Pearl Harbor. 
And that's what we were talking about. 


Thank you. 
BROLL 


END OF INTERVIEW 


